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pees’ is the prophet of Judah’s 
renaissance, as Jeremiah is the prophet 
of her decline and fall. Among the mul- 
titude of characters whom sacred history 
presents, a few of heroic size stand prom- 
inent, marking the epochs, and like mono- 
lithic columns supporting the arches that 
span the ages. Of these are Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Ezra. 
In time, Ezekiel is a cotemporary of 
Jeremiah; in the logic of events, in the 
unfolding of the progress of revelation, he 
is as far on this side as Isaiah is on the 
other. On one hand Ezekiel joins closely 
to Jeremiah; he takes up and reiterates 
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the same dark truths; on the other hand 
he joins on to the individualism and hope- 
fulness of the New Testament. 

The book of Ezekiel is vast and grand 
like the Colosseum at Rome; and like the 
Colosseum it has served as a quarry from 
which subsequent builders have freely 
drawn precious materials for their palaces 
and churches. In the New Testament 
the book of Revelation is largely built out 
of the polished and sculptured blocks of 
Ezekiel. Jesus himself found in the 34th 
chapter of Ezekiel a preparation for his 
discourse about the Good Shepherd re- 
corded in the roth chapter of John. In 
fact the whole New Testament is built 
out of the Old; and this was the divine 
plan, as it was Solomon’s plan to prepare 
beforehand in Mt. Lebanon the stones of 
his temple so that they were ready to be 
noiselessly fitted together in Jerusalem. 

The charm of Old Testament studies 
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is in tracing the slow and elaborate pro- 
cesses by which religious conceptions and 
rhetorical resources and appropriate vocab- 
ularies were wrought out, so that in a 
single generation, and mainly through 
simple fishermen, the Christian. truths 
might be appropriately expressed. By 
this ordering there were secured to the 
New Testament its idyllic simplicity and 
at the same time its philosophic thorough- 
ness and literary perfection. We must 
never forget that it was such work as that 
of Ezekiel which made the New Testa- 
ment possible. Accustomed as we are to 
the true religion in its perfection, we are 
liable to overlook the long processes and 
the arduous labors that preceded the final 
consummation. 

Ours is peculiarly an age of historical 
investigation. We do not feel that we 
understand anything until we have traced 
it generically. It is the purpose of Old 
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Testament criticism to-day to apprehend 
the profounder significance of Hebrew 
history and to understand how it prepared 
the way for the world’s Redeemer. But 
we have not yet attained to this. The 
superficial views of the gospel, so often 
met with in current literature, show plainly 
that the writers have never deeply read 
the prophets. It is the study of these 
prophets that is to deepen and heighten 
all our thoughts of the need and purpose 
of the Incarnation. 

Let us place Ezekiel then in his histor- 
ical connection. Like Jeremiah he was 
to enforce the dreadful meaning of the 
fall of the kingdom of Judah; but being 
among the exiles and away from the 
actual scenes he was not so personally 
identified with that great catastrophe as 
Jeremiah, and the other half of his work 
was the joyful announcement of restora- 
tion and future salvation. 
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The burden of the Old Testament is to 
exhibit, first, the only living and true God 
as the Creator and Governor of the world, 
in his holiness, justice and spontaneous 
love, unweariedly occupied with some 
effort of grace; and, secondly, men in 
general, and the Jews in particular, as 
inexcusably wicked, swinishly treading 
under foot the pearls of privilege which 
Heaven again and again offers. The Old 
Testament closes with this vivid impres- 
sion of a God infinitely glorious and gra- 
cious, but who has up to that point failed 
to try any remedy powerful enough for 
the inveterate backsliding of men. The 
servants sent to the vineyard all fail. 
Some are beaten, some are stoned. It 
remains only for God to send his Son. 
The strongest proofs of the inspiration of 
the Old Testament are the perfection of 
the divine character portrayed and the 
profound view of human wickedness, both 
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leading up to the expectation of One 
whom the love of God shall send to save 
‘his people from their sins. Was there 
ever a book so grand, so sad, so hopeful, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures? 

' Ezekiel has all this to express. And it 
is our interest to see how he does it. For 
he must do it under literary forms and by 
literary devices. Rhetoric is not a mere 
exercise of the class room. Art is not a 
mere accomplishment, the elegant amuse- 
ment of the idle. It is the necessary 
medium of mind in communicating great 
thoughts to other minds. We may study 
as well the technic of Ezekiel as we can 
that of Liszt or of Wagner. 

We may call Ezekiel the Dante of the 
Bible. The similarities are many, and 
more than superficial. Both authors have 
the same religious aim, the same stupen- 
dous themes, and both have the same 
curious characteristic of producing great 
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effects by precision in minutiz of descrip- 
tion and by accumulating particulars. 

We might make such a contrast be- 
tween Ezekiel and Isaiah as Macaulay 
has made between Dante and Milton. 
Indeed we know of no more helpful 
preparation for the study of the style of 
Ezekiel than the careful perusal of Mac- 
aulay’s analysis of the differences of those 
two great poets. He has said so well of 
Dante just what with slight changes is 
true of Ezekiel, that no apology is needed 
for a pretty long quotation :— 

‘‘However strange, however grotesque, ” 
says Macaulay, ‘‘may be the appearance 
which Dante undertakes to describe, he 
never shrinks from describing it. He 
gives us the shape, the color,.the sound, 
the smell, the taste; he counts the num- 
bers; he measures the size. His similes 
are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike 
those of other poets, and especially those 
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of Milton, they are introduced in a plain 
business-like manner; not for the sake of 
any beauty in the objects from which 
they are drawn; not for the sake of any 
ornament which they may impart to the 
poem; but simply in order to make the 
meaning of the writer as clear to the 
reader as it is to himself. The ruins of 
the precipice which led from the sixth to 
the seventh circle of hell were like those 
of the rock which fell into the Adige on 
the south of Trent. The cataract of 
Phlegethon was like that of Aqua Cheta at 
the monastery of St. Benedict. The place 
where the heretics were confined in burn- 
ing tombs resembled the vast cemetery 
of Arles.” 

‘‘It is true that Dante has never shrunk 
from bodying his conceptions in determin- 
ate words, that he has even given meas- 
ures and numbers where Milton would 
have left his images to float undefined in 
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a gorgeous haze of language. Both were 
right. . . . Had Dante described the 
abode of the rejected spirits in language 
resembling the splendid lines of the En- 
glish poet—had he told us of 


** An universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable and worse, 
Gorgons and hhydras and chimeras dire,” — 


this would doubtless have been noble writ- 
ing. But where would have been that 
strong impression of reality, which in ac- 
cordance with his plan, it should have been 
his object to produce? It was absolutely 
necessary for him to delineate accurately 
all monstrous, all prodigious things—to 
utter what might to others appear unutter- 
able—to relate with an air of truth what 
fables had never feigned—to embody 
what fear had not conceived. And I will 
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frankly confess that the vague sublimity 
of Milton affects me less than these reviled 
details of Dante. We read Milton and 
we know that we are reading a great poet. 
When we read Dante the poet vanishes.” 

‘Considered in this light the narratives 
are exactly what they should be—definite 
in themselves, but suggesting to the mind 
ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. They 
are made up of the images of the earth; 
they are told in the language of the earth. 
Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, 
wild and unearthly.” 

This somewhat long digression will save 
us time in the end; for we might through- 
out have substituted the name Ezekiel for 
that of Dante, and the name Isaiah for 
that of Milton, and the propositions would 
have remained substantially true. 

With Macaulay’s clue in mind, let us 
now consider, somewhat in detail, Ezek- 
iel’s development of his principal themes. 
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These-are five: «'(1) ‘God's majesty}, (2) 
Israel’s apostasy and chastisement; (3) 
The judgments to come on heathen na- 
tions; (4) Israel's restoration; (5) The 
final consummation of the kingdom of 
peace. Holding most firmly to the divine 
inspiration of the prophet; yet with equal 
firmness rejecting any mechanical theory 
of inspiration which would make his au- 
thorship of his own prophecy an unreality, 
we would reverently, but curiously, study 
the art by which he produces his stu- 
pendous effects. Ezekiel’s rhetoric is in- 
deed so vivid that it passes from words 
into actions in a way that at times leaves 
his commentators in hopeless perplexity 
to find where discourse ends and panto- 
mime begins. 

The prophet’s first task is to give to 
Israel and the world a fresh conception of 
the divine majesty. This he does in the 
sublime vision of the Cherubim Chariot. 
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Isaiah had done something of the same 
kind in his sixth chapter. But here at 
the outset the characteristics of the two 
authors are strikingly contrasted. Isaiah’s 
description occupies but four or five verses 
and it has the Miltonic indefiniteness. No 
detail of the seraphim is given except that 
the have each six wings. Nota single fact 
about the throne is mentioned but its 
height. While the seraphim cry, Holy, 
holy, holy, the thresholds are moved and 
the house is filled with smoke. The 
marvel is that so much can be suggested 
while so little is told. 

Ezekiel’s method is wholly different. 
Two whole chapters and parts of others 
are crowded with minutiz. All that is 
great or strong or brilliant or beautiful or 
sublime in nature is combined. The four 
great representatives of the animal king- 
dom, the eagle, the ox, the lion, and man 
are there. There are startling combina- 
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tions of faces, eyes, hands, feet and wings, 
reminding us of the winged bulls and 
other mythological figures of Assyria. 
There are the metals and jewels and 
crystals; burnished brass and _ glowing 
amber and terrific ice masses and beryl 
and sapphire. There is fire in all its 
forms of flame and coals and torches and 
lightning flashes. There is the splendor 
of the rainbow and the rush of the storm- 
wind, and wheels like whirlwinds, and the 
roar of the cataract or the breakers of the 
ocean. Out of all these elements a chariot 
is built for the Almighty. It is a sapphire 
throne encircled by a rainbow, borne aloft 
upon a pavement of crystal supported by 
four four-faced, four-winged  cherubim, 
themselves moving on beryl wheels of 
awful height and full of eyes. Each wheel 
is composed of two, set at right angles, 
and is thus fitted to move straight forward 
toward any quarter of the heavens without 
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turning the chariot. The whole glows 
with fiery brightness, dazzling corusca- 
‘tions flash from part to part, and light- 
nings dart abroad. As the chariot moves 
the rush of wings and the whirr of wheels 
are like the tumult of a host or the 
thunder of the surf. 

Isaiah presents and finishes his whole 
vision in one brief chapter of thirteen 
verses. Ezekiel keeps his before his 
readers by dramatic references through 
eleven long chapters, and in the over- 
powering light of it makes them look up- 
on the sins of Israel. 

We take it that the vision of the cher- 
ubim chariot, in spite of its exactitude of 
details, is not to be regarded as anything 
more than a symbolical representation of 
. God as enthroned over all the elements 
and powers and forces of creation, whether 
animate or inanimate. If such an attempt 
was to be made, no imagery could have 
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been found more appropriate than that 
which Ezekiel has employed. 

In contrast with the majesty of God, 
Ezekiel had to describe the apostacy of 
Israel. This, as we have seen, is one of 
the three chief burdens of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is part of the proof of the ab- 
solute need that the world had of Christ. 
The completion of this demonstration was 
necessary to that ‘‘fullness of time” in 
which God should send his Son. The 
Old Testament, in so far as it touches 
man, is a record of utter failure. 

The sins of Israel in Ezekiel’s day were 
violence, bloodshed, unchastity, disobe- 
dience to parents, oppression, Sabbath- 
breaking, bribery, extortion, and in general 
an extraordinary hardihood in wickedness. 
False prophets, profane priests and wolf- 
like princes, all deceived and preyed upon 
a populace which shared their vices. Idol- 
atry of all kinds, copied from the abomi- 
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nations of all the nations from Egypt to 
Assyria, a perfect syncretism of revolting 
‘rites, culminating in that last triumph of 
superstitious infatuation, child sacrifice, 
had displaced the worship of Israel's cove- 
nant God, Jehovah. 

Ezekiel’s view of the religious history 
of Israel is that which pervades the Scrip- 
tures from Deuteronomy down. It is just 
the opposite of that view which sees in 
the Hebrew religion an evolution of the 
religious genius of the people themselves. 
According to Ewald, as each people of 
antiquity, the Babylonians, Indians, Chi- 
nese, Egyptians, Phenicians, Greeks and 
Romans, had some particular aim, in the 
pursuit of which it became great and ren- 
dered its service to later ages, so the 
. Hebrews had as their aim perfect religion. 
“This was an aim,” says Ewald, ‘‘which 
this people alone clearly discerned from 
the beginning, and then pursued for many 
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centuries, through all difficulties, and with 
the utmost firmness and consistency, until 
they attained it, so far as among men and 
in ancient times attainment was possible. 
The aim was lofty enough to concentrate 
the highest efforts of a whole people for 
more than a thousand years, and to be 
reached at length as the prize of the 
noblest struggles.” 

Ezekiel knows nothing of this ‘‘ firmness 
and consistency” of the Hebrew people in 
seeking perfect religion. He sees only the 
spontaneous love of God pressing its gifts 
upon the grossness and stubbornness of 
men. Light has come and men love 
darkness rather than light. ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord God,” he cries, ‘‘I do not this 


for your sake O house of Israel, but for’ 


mine holy name, which ye have profaned 
among the nations whither ye went. 
; Not for your sake. do I this, 
saith the Lord God, be it known unto 
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you; be ashamed and confounded for your 
ways, O house of Israel.” 

Israel’s proneness to idolatry is depicted 
by the prophet under the figure of a wife's 
infidelity. This he does in the long 16th 
chapter and in the almost equally long 
23d chapter. In these chapters the re- 
lentless realism of our author's methods 
is most startling. The subject is a loath- 
some one. The instinct of delicacy is to 
escape from it as speedily and euphemis- 
tically as possible. But Ezekiel means 
not merely to suggest the picture but to 
make us see it. We feel that we might 
be spared some of the ranker words, some 
of the more revolting situations, some of 
the more indecent exposures. Must we 
‘‘the supervisors grossly gape on,” as 
Shakespeare would say, and behold the 
very acts of shame? Yes: down through 
one step after another we go like men who 
must explore a sewer and who, as they 
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proceed, sink up to their noses in filth. 
It is dreadful to read; but the result is 
such an expression of the odiousness of 
apostasy from God as is without a paral- 
lel in literature. 

We pass now to Ezekiel’s prophecies of 
the judgments to come upon the nations. 
It is the common doctrine of the Hebrew 
prophets that Jehovah rules all lands and 
that he will chastise the heathen. The 
nations denounced most at length by 
Ezekiel are Tyre and Egypt. The dis- 
course upon Tyre affords the prophet an- 
other extraordinary opportunity for heap- 
ing up particulars. Tyre is the commer- 
cial metropolis of the time. She is the 
queen of the seas. By a natural figure 
she is portrayed as a ship built in the most 
perfect art of the age. Her planks are of 
fir of Senir, her oars of the oaks of Ba- 
shan, her benches of ivory inlaid in box- 
wood. Fine linen with broidered work of 
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Egypt is her sail; blue and purple from 
the isles of Elisha are her awning. So 
the description moves on, enumerating all 
the fabrics, jewels, foods, stuffs, wares, 
and animals of the commercial emporium, 
and the countries from which they are im- 
ported. We seem to walk along the 
quays and among the warehouses where 
strangely dressed natives of many climes 
jostle each other in unloading their car- 
goes. It is like what must have been seen 
at Venice in the height of her splendor 
four hundred years ago. And we hear 
the prophet cry to the king: ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord God: Thou sealest up the sum, 
full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. 
Thou wast in Eden the garden of God; 
every precious stone was thy covering, 
the sardius, the topaz and the diamond, 
the beryl, the onyx and the jasper, the 
sapphire, the emerald and the carbuncle 
and gold: the workmanship of thy tabrets 
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and thy pipes was in thee: in the day 
when thou wast created they were pre- 
pared. Thou wast the anointed cherub 
that covered: and I set thee so thou wast 
upon the holy mountain of God: thou hast 
walked up and down in the midst of the 
stones of fire. Thine heart was lifted up 
because of thy beauty. I have cast thee 
to the ground, I have turned thee to ashes 
upon the earth in the sight of all them 
that behold thee.” Ezekiel’s denuncia- 
tion of Tyre is the model which St. John 
has followed in the book of Revelation 
when he describes the fall of Babylon,and 
here the Revelator found his materials 
ready to his hand. 

In the 32nd chapter, at the dos of the 
woes upon Egypt, and of the denuncia- 
tions upon all the nations, is a character- 
istic funeral dirge. Ewald calls it ‘‘a 
dull, heavy lamentation.” ‘‘There are,” 
says Keil, ‘‘six regular strophes, preserv- 
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ing the uniform and monotonous character 
of the lamentations for the dead, in which 
the thought is worked out that Egypt, 
like the other great nations, is cast down 
to the nether world.” But Ewald and Keil 
do not quite do this dirge justice. The 
prophet wails over the fall of Egypt, and 
in vision sees her multitudes in the under- 
world as one who should walk at nightfall 
after a battle over a vast and desolate 
plain covered with the heaps of dead. 
As he walks onward wailing he reaches 
that part of the field where the Assyrians — 
lie, then he finds further on the Elamites, 
then Meshech, Tubal and all her multi- 
tude, then Edom, then the Zidonians. 
Last of all he returns to contemplate 
Pharaoh again. In each of these wide 
regions of death the kings and princes lie 
with all their slain warriors about them. 
Their swords lie in soldier fashion under 
their heads. Even in death and fright- 
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fully mangled, the brawny strength and 
grim ferocity and military prowess that 
they wore in life is still plain enough. 
But now they lie vanquished, unburied, 
horrible. Nothing that Dante ever wrote 
surpasses the dreary ghastliness of this 
appalling scene under the murky skies of 
Sheol. The slow monotonous movement 
of the funeral march, which will not be 
hastened from detailed inspection of a 
single acre of that limitless Waterloo plain, 
powerfully enhances the impression of the 
uncounted multitudes of the dead to be 
reviewed. ‘‘Dull and heavy” we should 
not call this dirge, but grim as the clank 
of chains and dreadful as the knell of 
doom. 

But Ezekiel is not, like Jeremiah, shut 
up to the Cassandra task of prophesying 
woe. Half his work is with the bright 
hopes of the future, when the good 
Shepherd shall come to seek and to save 
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his sheep. And he depicts these hopes in 
his own peculiar fashion. We have space 
for but two illustrations. 

We said that Ezekiel was the prophet 
of Israel’s renaissance. This appears in 
the famous vision of the Valley of Dry 
Bones. From its very nature we cannot 
condense this vision, but must quote it 
entire; for its peculiarity is the anatomical 
exactness of every small part in the de- 
scription, and the vividness with which 
we see and hear every movement and 
sound in the process just as 1t was present 
in the prophet’s mind. Isaiah has a 
thought like Ezekiel’s. He says: ‘‘Thy 
dead shall live: my dead bodies shall 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in 
the dust: for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs and the earth shall cast forth her 
dead.” How indefinite this is and how 
far from the realism of Ezekiel! Ae does 
not ask our imagination to supply what 
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he suggests, but simply to see what he 
supplies. Yet mark the artistic repose, 
the surpassing sublimity of the total effect. 
It is like the cathedral of Milan. Each 
stone is a separate work of art and yet 
the whole is a unit. 

Thus runs the vision: ‘‘The hand of 
the Lord was upon me, and he carried 
me out in the spirit of the Lord, and set 
me down in the midst of the valley; and 
it was full of bones; and he caused me to 
pass by them round about: and behold, 
they were very many in the open valley; 
and lo, they were very dry. And he said 
unto me, Son of man, can these bones 
live? And I answered, O Lord God thou 
knowest. Again he said unto me, Proph- 
esy over these bones, and say unto them, 
* O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord God unto 
these bones: behold I will cause breath to 
enter into you, and ye shall live. And I 
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will lay sinews upon you, and will bring 
up flesh upon you, and cover you with 
skin, and put breath in you, and ye shall 
live; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord. So I prophesied as I was com- 
manded: and as I prophesied, there was 
a noise, and behold an earthquake, and 
the bones came together bone to his bone. 
And I beheld and lo, there were sinews 
upon them, and flesh came up, and skin 
covered them above: but there was no 
breath in them. Then said he unto me, 
Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son 
of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith 
the Lord God: Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied as 
he commanded me, and the breath came 
into them, and they lived and stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army. Then 
he said unto me, Son of man, these bones 
are the whole house of Israel: behold they 
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say, Our bones are dried up, and our 
hope is lost; we are clean cut off. There- 
fore prophesy and say unto them, Thus 
saith the Lord God: Behold I will open 
your graves, and cause you to come up 
out of your graves, O my people; and I 
will bring you into the land of Israel. 
And ye shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I have opened your graves, and 
caused you to come up out of your graves, 
O my people. And I will put my spirit 
in you and ye shall live, and I will place 
you in your own land: and ye shall know 
that I the Lord have spoken it, and per- 
formed it, saith the Lord.” 

Our study of this singular prophet so 
far has prepared us for the extraordinary 
contents of the last nine chapters of his 
book. In this long section Ezekiel fore- 
tells the consummation of Israel’s hopes 
under the figures of a restored nation, a 
new and symmetrical division of the Holy 
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Land among the twelve tribes, a rebuilt 
temple and a_ re-established worship. 
Here are the indefinite glories of the 
golden age conceived under the precise 
forms of geographical surveys, architec- 
tural specifications and ritualistic rubrics. 
It is hard for most readers to believe that 
the author has any larger thought beyond 
the details. But the geographical arrange- 
ments are practically impossible; and the 
symbolical meaning comes out clearly 
enough where he describes the river which 
flows from the temple to make sweet the 
Dead Sea. The measuring tape is still 
used, but the figurative purpose is plain. 
‘‘He led me out,” says the prophet, with 
a circumstantiality like that of DeFoe, 
‘‘by way of the gate northward, and he 
led me round by the way without, unto 
the outer gate, by the way of the gate 
that looketh toward the east; and behold 
there ran out waters on the right side. 
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When the man went forth eastward with 
the line in his hand, he measured a thou- 
sand cubits, and he caused me to pass 
through the waters, waters that were to 
the ankles. Again he measured a thou- 
sand, and caused me to pass through the 
waters, waters that were to the knees. 
Again he measured a thousand, and 
¢aused me to pass through the waters, 
waters that were to the loins. Afterwards 
he measured a thousand, and it was a 
river that I could not pass through: for 
fhe waters were risen, waters to swim in, 
a river that could not be passed through.” 
This beautiful dream the prophet never 
could have thought of realizing in the 
parched wadies that gash through the 
desert mountains of Judea down to the 
Dead Sea. It is the River of Life which 
John has further spiritualized and placed 
in the New Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel holds a place among sacred 
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writers like that of Bach among musicians 
or of Chaucer among poets—less under- 
stood and appreciated by the general 
public, but the storehouse and inspiration — 
of later authors, —the musicians’ musician, 
the poets’ poet. 
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